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Securing a boundary between life and performance 


Hall computers 
never sleep 


BARBARA BLACK 


If you google "Lam's Problem,” you'll get the 
description of how Clement Lam solved one of the 
most demanding problems in his field, the search 
for a finite projective plane of order 10. 

The math proof took him and his colleagues 
two years on powerful computers. It earned them 
a place in mathematical history, an article in the 
New York Times, and an entry in the 1989 
Encyclopedia Britannica Science Year Book. 

His work will be acknowledged with the Euler 
Medal from his peers around the world in the 
Institute of Combinatorics and its Applications. 


It took more than 800 days on several VAX- | 


11/780 computers at Concordia and 3,000 hours of 
computing time on a CRAY-1A supercomputer at 
the Institute for Defense Analyses in Princeton, 
N.Y. to complete that remarkable search back in 
the 1980s. As computers become faster and cheap- 
er, researchers are more ambitious. 

A year ago, Lam and his team finished off anoth- 
er long-standing mathematical problem that took 
over 250 years of CPU time at several universities in 
Canada and the United States. 

The initial estimate was that it would require 
five years to accumulate enough computing time 
on the available research computers to finish the 
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While in Montreal for the Less Talk, More Action conference, David Suzuki toured the greenhouse on the 13th floor of the Hall Building. 


The environmentalist sampled some of the produce from the greenhouse while filming a special segment of the Discovery Channel's 
Daily Planet. The five-minute spot focused on Concordia’s initiative spearheading the one per cent campaign on campus. 


One per cent campaign 
will make us greener 


A record number of student voters 
approved a fee levy of 75 cents per three- 
credit course for a fund that would help 
make the campus more sustainable. 

“Lam ecstatic, but not surprised, said 
Peter Schiefke, who along with 
Mohamed Shuriye developed the idea 
for the one per cent campaign. The goal 
is for students to donate the equivalent 
of one per cent of their tuition to make 
Concordia one of the greenest universi- 
ties in the world. With the contributions 
of roughly 42,000 full- and part-time stu- 
dents, the fund should come to about 
$185,000 when it is collected for the first 
time this fall. 

Shiefke added that more students 
voted for the campaign than for the stu- 
dent union executive. “Some voters 
came out just for the campaign” 

The projects which may be funded are 


many: a 100-tonne composting facility 
on the Loyola campus; electric shuttle 
buses; reusable bags for all campus pur- 
chases; reusable mugs for free trade cof- 
fee. 

Some of the projects come out of 
Sustainable Concordia, which started as 
a student project four years ago and has 
become permanent through the support 
of the office of Vice-President Services 
Michael Di Grappa. It receives a separate 
student fee levy of 5 cents per credit. 

The one per cent campaign will be 
managed by a board including Sustain- 
able Concordia staff members Melissa 
Garcia Lamarca and Chantal Beaudoin, 
as well as student leaders and universi- 
ty administrators. Conversations are 
expected to begin soon to determine 
how the board will operate within the 
current structure. 

“The board will have to establish a 
five-year plan and set priorities” 


Schiefke sees this as a first step. By next 
year, he hopes to go across the country, 
promoting the program on other cam- 
puses. 

“We already have a sustainability 
group on campus. We don't want to rein- 
vent the wheel? Schiefke said, suggest- 
ing that the existing group could man- 
age the increased funding here, while 
the program expands elsewhere. 

“These funds mean that sustainability 
issues are now front and centre and no 
longer on the back burner. We have the 
means to make these issues a priority, 
Schiefke said. 

He is expecting confirmations about 
contributions to the fund from the uni- 
versity and the provincial government. 

Schiefke and Shuriye were CSU execu- 
tives last year. They formed Youth 
Action Montreal, which held the Less 
Talk, More Action conference last month. 
(See more on the CSU elections on page 9) 
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Frankenstein's Ghost walks, with SSHRC 


BARBARA BLACK 


When 19th-century novelist 
Mary Shelley created Franken- 
stein’s monster, she tapped into a 
rich vein of speculation. A group 
of researchers headed by musi- 
cian Liselyn Adams are using the 
motif of the popular classic to 
explore the creative process, 
thanks to a grant from SSHRC’s 
research creation program. 

They have found a wealth of 
relevant ideas in Shelley's novel, 
in which a young scientist seeks 
to perfect humanity through sci- 
ence only to find that his creation 
becomes dangerous and uncon- 
trollable. 

There's the idea of human 
beings playing God; the difficulty 
of thinking through the ethical 
issues of science; the creator's 
sense of being all-powerful; con- 
versely, the difficulty of creating 
what is imagined; the monster 
within; birth without woman; 
creation in isolation; self-repro- 
duction; the rejection of the cre- 
ation; the denial of death and the 
pursuit of youth — and that’s just 
to start! 

The group intends to use their 
three-year grant to explore the 
philosophical issues with the 
active participation of Christine 
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Liselyn Adams (left) ponders the creative process in all its dimensions with co-researchers Michael Montanaro, 
Christine Jamieson and Sandeep Bhagwati. Collaborator Xin Wei Sha was only able to be there in spirit. 


Jamieson, assistant professor and 
graduate program director in the 
Department of Theological 
Studies, and her students. 

Then they will look at how this 
academic work can be brought to 
life through art; specifically, 
through “instrumental theatre; 
in which Adams’ sextet Blue 
Rider is well versed. 

Blue Rider, formed in 1990, 
takes its name from a seminal 
early-20th-century German art 
movement. They do improvisa- 
tional work within a strong con- 
ceptual framework, similar to 





that of Meredith Monk and other 
avant-garde composer-perform- 
ers. For example, they produced a 
90-minute work by composer 
Peter Hatch on texts by Gertrude 
Stein called Mounting Picasso, 
and a series of pieces based on 
texts commissioned from poet 
Michel Garneau. 

Paul Bendzsa, a music profes- 
sor at Memorial University of 
Newfoundland, is the clarinetist 
in Blue Rider. Paul Pulford is the 
cellist, and teaches at Wilfrid 
Laurier University, where he will 
work with students in music 





Real action in understanding language 


DAWN WISEMAN 


In order to better grasp how 
humans process __ language, 
Roberto de Almeida (Psychology) 
went to IKEA. 

He wasnt interested in how cus- 
tomers figure out the company's 
range of odd product names like 
barnslig, driv and ektorp (a rug, 
light fixture and couch respective- 
ly), but rather in its prefab, well-lit 
kitchens. “We went with a film 
crew at 7 a.m., so we could film the 
events needed for our research’ 

De Almeida's Psycholinguistic 
and Cognition Lab focuses largely 
on understanding how informa- 
tion gleaned from verbs, and verbs 
in sentences, structures our over- 
all comprehension of meaning. 

“Verbs are the key elements in 
sentences, he explained. “They 
tell us who did what to whom? 

De Almeida and his research 
team are interested in what fun- 
damental processes take place in 
the brain when it is understanding 
language. “It's looking at how we 
put words and pieces of words 
together and how they are con- 


veyed into units of thought” 

One of the key areas of psy- 
cholinguistic research has been 
language deficits brought on by 
brain injury or disease. To date, 
this research has focused largely 
on nouns, and how trauma to the 
brain can affect language knowl- 
edge related to people, places or 
things. “Some stroke victims lose 
the ability to name _ natural 
objects, like trees, but can still 
name man-made objects, like 
tables; said de Almeida. “We were 
wondering if there are similar dis- 
sociations with verbs” 

Graduate student Forouzan 
Mobayyen worked with ten 
Alzheimer's patients. She exposed 
them to causative verbs (like 
opening, closing, melting or freez- 
ing, that describe a change in 
state), motion verbs (like running, 
walking, crawling, or hopping) 
and perception verbs (like hear- 
ing, seeing, smelling, or touching), 
“and found that patients did 
indeed have difficulty in under- 
standing some types of events 
more than others.’ For Alzheimer 
sufferers perception events, those 


associated with the senses, 
seemed to be the hardest to grasp. 

So why the film crew? 

“Up to now, explained de 
Almeida, “most research has been 
done by showing subjects static 
pictures and line drawings” This 
method is not ideal for the dynam- 
ic events described by verbs. “If we 
want subjects to actually name the 
event, a more valid way of assess- 
ing verb knowledge is for them to 
see the action in full motion” 

The films made at IKEA have 
been used by de Almeida and 
graduate student Julia Di Nardo 
to examine how context affects 
the understanding of what is 
being said. “In some instances our 
brains can actually anticipate the 
meaning of a sentence before it is 
finished based on the visual con- 
text in which it is spoken’? 

In one study, subjects were 
asked to watch three movies of a 
cook preparing a cake. While 
the video in each is slightly dif- 
ferent, the audio remains virtu- 
ally the same, and describes the 
need to “break” (a causative 
verb) or “inspect” (a perception 


therapy. Adams plays flute, and 
the other members of Blue Rider 
are a vocalist and a percussionist. 

Integral to the project as it 
moves from ethical speculation 
to artistic expression will be cho- 
reographer Michael Montanaro, 
composer Sandeep Bhagwati and 
digital art conceptualist Xin Wei 
Sha. The final year of the project 
will be spent creating a produc- 
tion that will be the centerpiece 
of an academic conference based 
on the project Frankenstein's 
Ghost. 

Adams explained in an inter- 
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view how it all started. Blue Rider 
had just done a workshop at the 
Perimeter Institute. That facility, 
in Waterloo, Ont. had brought 
them in to give its theoretical 
physicists a different way of look- 
ing at things. During the week, 
the musicians were trying to 
write their next grant proposal. 
The clarinetist said he had just 
re-read Frankenstein, and talked 
about it in terms of the creative 
artist. 

“At first, everybody laughed? 
Adams recalled. Then they 
reconsidered. “As an artist, you 
have less control than you think. 
Frankenstein thinks he's going to 
improve on nature, but you 
always have a bigger ideal than 
you can achieve.’ For Blue Rider, 
it was a way of framing their com- 
mitment to create new work with 
social relevance. 

Their first crack at the SSHRC 
program was unsuccessful, but 
when they added ethicist 
Jamieson to their team, that 
changed. The federal granting 
agency responded to the moral 
problems presented by the image 
of Frankenstein as a creator — 
artistic, scientific or technologi- 
cal — and the way it speaks to the 
complexity of the modern world. 








Roberto de Almeida is investigating language deficits that result from 
brain injury. 


verb) the eggs. “In one movie, 
the cook mixes the cake without 
visual reference to the eggs,’ said 
de Almeida. “In another, he 
moves away from the eggs, and 
in the third he moves towards 
the eggs’ 

When the verb was causative, 
subjects watching the third scene 
actually moved their eyes to the 
eggs in advance of the eggs being 
named by the narrator. “It's just a 
peek at the object on which the 
cook will act? said de Almeida, 


“put they are clearly anticipating 
meaning, albeit under very con- 
strained circumstances” 

The Psycholinguistic and 
Cognition Lab is undertaking 
collaborative work with re- 
searchers at the University of 
Alberta, UQAM, Brock, City 
University of New York 
(CUNY), Université de 
Montréal, and McGill. For in- 
formation or to participate: 
alcor.concordia.ca/~coglab/cogla 
b_experiment.htmil, or ext. 2210. 
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Ryder examines culture's 


impact on meaning 


KAREN HERLAND 


Andrew Ryder’s Culture, Health 
and Personality Lab examines 
the ways in which culture shapes 
the meaning we ascribe to val- 
ues, emotions or behaviours. 

“The idea of Western individ- 
ualism shapes the worldview of 
most people raised in North 
America or Western Europe, 
but can be interpreted as 
immature, dangerous, even 
downright narcissistic by peo- 
ple with a different set of cultur- 
al priorities.” Similiarly, your 
culture may influence whether 
you welcome someone touch- 
ing you while you speak, or feel 
like you're being hit on. 

“For example, some of my pre- 
vious research in China and 
Canada demonstrated that the 
experience of depression carries 
different meanings in the two 
cultures, Ryder said. 

Canadians were concerned 
about the individual cognitive 
and existential symptoms, like 
hopelessness. In China, people 
saw the problem as threatening 
to social networks and were 
concerned about how fatigue 
impaired their ability to work. 

Ryder’s background allowed 
him to explore clinical psychol- 
ogy — the study of abnormal 
behaviour — and the recently 
developed field of cultural psy- 
chology — the study of how the 
mind and culture mutually 
influence each other. 

“The two areas don't describe 
human behaviour in mutually 
exclusive ways, [but] they tend 
to operate in isolation, even 
ignorance, of each other? Ryder 
said in an email interview. “My 
hope would be to bring my dual 
training to bear on the ways in 
which culture shapes psy- 
chopathology.’ 

Currently, Ryder, who just 
became a licensed clinical psy- 
chologist, is juggling his work 
overseeing a number of differ- 
ent studies within the lab, 
working on a CIHR grant with 
Samuel Noh of Toronto's Centre 
for Addiction and Mental 
Health (where he is an affiliated 
researcher) and dealing with a 
newborn baby at home. 

Ryder’s CIHR research is fur- 
thering his doctoral work on the 
cultural meaning of depression, 
expanding to Korea and to 
Asian-Canadian immigrants. 


Andrew Ryder's lab explores the way our cultural background informs 
how we understand emotions and behaviours. 


“The new study includes both 
rural and urban sites in each 
country, and will measure the 
influences of modernization and 
westernization on the experi- 
ence of symptoms. 

Meanwhile, he is working with 
grad students on a number of 
studies. For instance, he is over- 
seeing the work of MA thesis stu- 
dent Don Watanabe, who is 
interested in the process of 
acculturation of students. 

“For example, someone who 
has a Chinese father, Japanese 
mother, identifies as Asian- 
Canadian and has both English 
and French-Canadian friends. 
What cultures will be most 
important for them to identify 
with?” This research is being 
conducted primarily with Arab 
and Chinese students on cam- 
pus. Recruiting is going on now 
with the help of the 
International Students Office 
and the Concordia Student 
Union. 

Another study tries to look at 





a Western construct (in this 
case a tendency towards pes- 
simism) from a cultural point of 
view. “We're looking at ways in 
which depressive personality 
might actually reflect a covert 
form of narcissism.’ Another 
study explores sexual openness 
as a cultural construction. 

Psychology students often 
sign up as participants for these 
studies as a way to earn extra 
credit (referred to as partici- 
pant pool credit). These volun- 
teers provide informed consent 
and can choose to have their 
data used or not. Either way, 
they go through the process of 
participating to gain greater 
understanding of the recruit- 
ment, preparation, and data 
collection processes necessary 
for studies involving human 
participants. 

“This experience gives them a 
chance to experience and learn 
about ongoing research first- 
hand.” For more information: 
www.chp.concordia.ca/ 
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ACCOLADES 


Angela Vavassis, a master's student in the Department of 
Psychology, was awarded a $1,000 (US) grant in aid of research from 
Sigma Xi, an international honour society of science and engineer- 
ing. The funds, designated from the National Academy of Sciences, 
will be used to purchase non-standard lab equipment for her collab- 
orative PhD research on the visual systems of humans (in Michael 
von Griinau’s lab in the Centre for the Study of Learning Processes) 
and rats (in David Mumby’s lab in the Centre for Studies in 
Behavioral Neurobiology). 


“oo 


Roy Bonin, who was Director of Libraries at Concordia in the early 
1990s, has been appointed director of the University of Ottawas 
newly established School of Information Studies. He was president 
of the University of Sudbury. 


~@o 


William Buxton (Communication Studies) presented a paper enti- 
tled “From Robert Park's Ennobling Public to Paul G. Cressey's 
Edifying Movies: Continuities and Ruptures in Chicago Sociology’s 
Engagement with Media and Mass Culture’ at the annual meeting of 
the American Sociology Association in Montreal last August. A 
revised version of the paper will be published in Media Research and 
Its Histories: New Perspectives on the Contested Memory of the Field, 
edited by Jeff Pooley and David Park (Peter Lang, 2007). 


~@o 


Danielle Morin (Vice-Provost, Academic Programs) will be one of 
nine speakers at the day-long Women in Leadership Conference, to 
be held on April 17 at the Mount Stephen Club, 1440 Drummond 
St. by Femmes de carriére en interaction/Career Women 
Interaction. Her subject is mentoring, and how it can benefit women 
in their work environment. 


~o 


Wah Wing Chan (Studio Arts in 1992, and Specialization in 
Printmaking in 1996) received an international purchase prize last 
fall from the 14th Seoul Space International Print Biennial. His car- 
borundum print Figure morte was shown at the Seoul Museum of 
Art and is presently in the collection of Sukwoo Engineering Inc. 
Wing also participated in the Art & Paper VII Biennial last summer 
at the Jean-Claude-Bergeron Gallery in Ottawa, where his print Lost 
was purchased into the collection of the newspaper Le Droit. His 
next solo exhibition will be at Wilder & Davis Gallery, 257 Rachel St. 
E., from May 4 to Aug. 3. 


~oo 


Stephen Snow, Coordinator of 
the Graduate Drama Therapy 
Program, gave a Power Point 
presentation developed with 
Miranda D'Amico (Education) 
on assessment and therapeutic 
theatre at the Medical School of 
the University of the West Indies 
in Kingston, Jamaica. He also 
met with the dean of the medical 
school and the head of psychia- 
try to discuss a_ potential 
exchange program with 
Concordias Department of 
Creative Arts Therapies. 


~o 


On March 27, Nadia Kherif, Media Relations Advisor, was part of a 
panel discussion titled Six femmes, six destins, un avenir commun 
au Québec that brought together six women from different cultures 
to promote dialogue. It took place at the Bibliotheque interculturelle 
de Céte-des-Neiges and attracted more than 200 people. The event 
was organized by the association Femmes Juives Francophones, of 
which Dina Azuelos, director of Translation Services, is a founding 
member. 


“ego 


Works by Dennis Jones (Printmaking, retired) are on display at the 
Galerie d'Este, 1329 Greene Ave., until April 15 
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City recognizes our 
R4 program at gala 


BARBARA BLACK 


Montreal paid _ tribute to 
Concordia’ efforts in sustainable 
development, and we can thank 
the lowly worm. 

A reception was held at the 
Marché Bonsecours by the Conseil 
régional de l'environnement de 
Montréal (CRE-Montréal), la 
Conférence régionale des élus de 
Montréal (CRE) and the City of 
Montreal to celebrate the comple- 
tion of the first phase of Montreal's 
strategic plan for sustainable 
development. 

About 80 schools, businesses 
and non-profit organizations 
signed on to phase one of the city’s 
strategic plan for sustainable 
development in 2005, with the aim 
of creating a better quality of life 
while protecting the environment. 

The gala held March 27 high- 
lighted the work of eight of these 
signatories, including Concor-dia'’s 


R4 Compost Project. 
In November 2006, a new com- 
posting infrastructure was 


installed in the rooftop green- 
house of the Hall Building that is 
meant to produce 28 tons of com- 


post annually. 
R4 Concordia — rethink, reduce, 
reuse, recycle — is a working 


group of Sustainable Concordia. 
R4 concentrates on environmental 
initiatives while integrating social 
and economic factors into its deci- 
sion-making. 

The R4 Worm Swap, a service 
that sells and buys red wiggler 
worms and offers home com- 
posting kits, is operating in 
greenhouse on the 13th floor of 
the Hall Building. Orders can 
be placed online at ehs.concor- 
dia.ca/su/wormswap.php. You can 


buy half a pound of red wigglers 
for $15, or a full pound for $25 
Vermi-compost kits are available 
for sale for $15 or $20, and include 
all materials necessary, except the 
worms. 

If you return half a pound of 
worms, you will receive $10 — 
you'll get $20 for a full pound. The 
next worm-swap day is April 11. 
Indoor/outdoor composting 
workshops are offered once a 
month. The next ones are at 
Loyola on April 10, at noon, in SP- 
534, and on the SGW campus on 
April 11, at noon, in the green- 
house. 

The R4 group has obtained a 
$3,000 grant from the Concordia 
Council on Student Life (CCSL) to 
further develop their compost 
project. The money will be used to 
buy an industrial food processor 
and install an automatic watering 
system in the greenhouse. 

Concordia has signed on for 
phase two of the city’s strategic 
plan, to be carried out between 
2007-2008. During that period the 
university pledges to: 

+ improve infrastructures to pro- 
mote bicycle use 

* create measures to promote 
recycling and composting 

+ improve the energy efficiency 
of our buildings 

« hold ecologically responsible 
events 

* participate in the creation of a 


regional centre for expertise in 
education for sustainable 
development. 


For more information about R4 
Concordia, visit the greenhouse on 
the 13th floor of the Hall Building 
or contact coordinator Chantal 
Beaudoin at ext. 7351 or email 
recycle@alcor.concordia.ca. 


Candidates presented for 
Dean of School of General Studies 


Open meetings will be held to introduce the candidates for the position of 
Dean of the School. They will address special open meetings from noon to 1 
p.m. in the De Séve Cinema on the following dates: 


Monday, April 16: Kathryn Shailer, Dean, Faculty of Liberal Studies, 
Ontario College of Art and Design 


Tuesday, April 17: Noel Burke, Assistant Deputy Minister 
for the English-Speaking Community 


All members of the university community are welcome to attend, but 
speaking privileges will be restricted to members of the Centre of 
Continuing Education, the Centre for Mature Students and the Senate. 

Written comments concerning the candidate must be received by April 
2& Submissions should be signed and addressed to Susan Aberman, 
Secretary to the Advisory Search Committee, Dean, School of General 
Studies, c/o: Office of the Provost, L-AD-229.Comments may also be sent by 
e-mail to susan.aberman@concordia.ca or by fax at 514-848-8766. The cur- 
riculum vita of the candidates may be accessed through mews. Concordia.ca. 





Al Gore accepts Hon Doc at Summit 





Environmental superstar Al Gore, Jr., was presented with an honorary doctorate by Concordia President Claude 
Lajeunesse after addressing a capacity crowd at the Less Talk, More Action Conference. The event, held at 
Montreal's Palais des congrés on March 22, marked the first time an honorary doctorate has been presented 
outside the context of a convocation ceremony, and it was done on the initiative of Concordia students. 


Hall Building computers never sleep 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 

problem. However, computing 
efforts at Concordia got a big 
boost in 2004 when the Academic 
Information Technology Services 
(AITS) of the Faculty of Engin- 
eering and Computer Science 
helped to create an environment 
where Lam could tap into the 
unused computing powers in the 
undergraduate teaching laborato- 
ries. 

Lam was allowed to run pro- 
grams in the background as long 
as they didn't interfere with any 
other users. Whenever the back- 
ground program sensed some user 
activities (for example, a mouse 
movement), the program would 
suspend itself immediately and get 
out of the way of the user. 

He told the Journal that getting 
access to the computers in the 
undergraduate laboratories of the 
Hall Building was only a start. 

These computers supported 
two versions of the operating sys- 
tem, Linux and Windows, and stu- 
dents could reboot between them 


at random. Over the course of a 
day, most of the computers would 
be rebooted into running Win- 
dows. 

Lam's computer program had to 
be run under Linux. Fortunately, 
as part of the daily maintenance, 
computers in the undergraduate 
laboratories were rebooted every 
morning around 4 a.m. About half 
of them were chosen at random to 
be rebooted to Linux. 

Lam installed a program that 
woke up around 4:30 a.m. and 
looked for Linux machines to run 
his program. In fact, he woke up 
regularly around 5:30 a.m. to check 
the status of his computing. At 
that time of the day, almost no one 
would be on the computer sys- 
tems, and he would typically have 
150 computers working on his 
problem. 

By about 8 a.m., as students 
started coming in, fewer and fewer 
computers would be available, 
until by around 10 p.m., he would 
be lucky to have 30 computers left. 

In Lam's estimation, having 





Computer Science professor Clement Lam 
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access to these computers in the 
undergraduate laboratories prob- 
ably advanced the completion 
time of his project by about two 
years. He would like to thank the 
staff in AITS, especially Michael 
Assels and Marco Rigotti, who 
made it possible. 

"The whole experiment [of using 
the Hall Building computers] went 
so smoothly that none of the 
undergraduate students even 
noticed!" Lam said in admiration. 
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Undergrads shine 
as researchers 


DANIEL BARTLETT 


The Faculty of Arts and Science 
gave 73 outstanding students an 
opportunity to show off their 
research on March 23. What 
made the event unusual was that 
for the first time, it was a presen- 
tation of research by undergrad- 
uates only. 

Oral and poster presentations 
ran throughout the day, grouped 
into the natural and health sci- 
ences, the humanities and the 
social sciences. The initiative for 
the project came from Exercise 
Science professor Simon Bacon. 

He read an article in the 
January issue of University 
Affairs about how the University 
of Calgary hired some senior 
undergraduate students to 
study how much inquiry-based 
research is used in the courses 
on campus. The pilot project 
was a great success for both the 
students and faculty. It encour- 


Award nights bring 


Always a heartwarming event, 
the Undergraduate Awards 
Ceremony, held March 27 at the 
Sofitel Hotel, was an opportunity 
for students who have received 
financial help for their studies to 
meet some of the generous peo- 
ple who provided it. 

Approximately 300 people 
attended the event, which saw 50 
new awards inducted. Eight of 
them were created by faculty and 
staff at Concordia. 

They included the Claude and 
Nicole Lajeunesse Adopt-A- 
Student Bursary; the Elie 
Assayag Memorial Bursary, in 
honour of the father of Vice- 
President Advancement and 





aged undergrads to pursue 
graduate degrees while giving 
the university a clearer knowl- 
edge of student research. 

“A number of undergraduates I 
work with do very good research? 
Bacon said. “I thought, let's let 
them know that we appreciate the 
research they do.” 

He approached Graham Carr, 
the Associate Dean of Research 
and Graduate Studies, and 
research facilitators Michele 
Kaplan and Teresa Hackett and 
Catherine Bolton, the Associate 
Dean of Student Academic 
Services. The wheels were set in 
motion. 

Department chairs were con- 
tacted and professors asked which 
of their students were doing out- 
standing research. The team soon 
had enough students to host the 
faculty's inaugural Undergraduate 
Research Day. 

The research day gave students 
the opportunity to share their 


Alumni Relations Kathy Assayag; 
the Patrick Tansey Memorial 
Bursary, given by Mary and Larry 
Tansey in honour of their son; 
the Trevor W. Payne, C.M., 
Scholarship in Black Music; a 
Continuing Education Staff 
Bursary spearheaded by Lance 
Evoy; the Eric Serdans Award in 
Environmental Science; and a 
Contemporary Dance Bursary. 
The R. Howard Webster 


Foundation provided 100 first- 
year entrance scholarships this 
year, and created an endowment 
that will fund scholarships for 
four student athletes. 

The hosts for the evening were 
Assayag and 


Vice-President 


Garry Milton (left) and Wendy Hedrich pose with President Claude 
Lajeunesse to inaugurate the Garry Milton and Wendy Hedrich Bursary. 


findings with their peers and to 
compete for the best presenta- 
tions, assessed by a panel of 
judges comprised mainly of facul- 
ty members. 

Elizabeth Gregoire, Stamatina 
Kolokythas, and Silvia Mihutescu 
won the awards for best poster 
presentations, and George Paul 
Meiu, Kristin Anderson, and 
Mathieu Trudeau took top prizes 
for the best oral presentations. 

“Tt was a very interesting chal- 
lenge to judge such diverse 
research; Bacon said. The poster 
presentations were primarily 
judged on their content and stylis- 
tic aspects, while evaluations of 
oral presentations also took into 
account students’ comfort in pre- 
senting their work. 

“It's obviously good for the stu- 
dents, because they're going to get 
some recognition for the hard 
work they put in, he said. “We're 
encouraging the students to fol- 
low their undergraduate studies 
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Poster presentations, including these two from Classics, Modern 
Languages and Linguistics students Machael Gagnon and Jacqueline 
Peters, attracted attention in the Library Building Atrium. 


with graduate work, which is obvi- 
ously going to be research-based’ 
Bacon said he thought both the 
students and faculty benefited 
from the experience, and it will 
probably be repeated next year. 
“Iwas talking to some of the stu- 
dents afterwards, and they were 


talking about how they really 
enjoyed going around and seeing 
the other departments and seeing 
the quality and variety of work. It 
gives students an appreciation for 
how diverse the faculty is, and 
that often can generate some 
interesting ideas.” 


students and donors together 





Nick Tedeschi (ieft) and his wife Dale (right) flank graduate students Amélie Guérin-Simard and Dominic 
Papillon, who received the Studio Arts fellowship sponsored by the Tedeschis. 


Roger Cété, Associate VP, 
Enrolment & Student Services. 
President Claude Lajeunesse 
spoke to the audience of 300, as 
did José Gabriel Bran Lopez, 
recipient of Rogers Sportsnet 
Scholarship for Communication 
Studies. 

One of those most gratified at 
this ceremony every year is profes- 
sor Mahesh Sharma. An engineer 
who teaches information systems 
in the JMSB, he has long been 
chair of the undergraduate schol- 
arships and awards committee, 
and it gives him great satisfaction 
to see the results of his work 

Sharma puts his feet where his 


heart is, too. He has taken part in 
the annual _ inter-campus 
walkathon, the Shuffle, since its 
inception in 1990. 

“I do it because it helps the 
advancement of education by 
raising money for students; he 
said recently. “As chair of the 
awards committee, I see first- 
hand how this great collective 
effort makes a substantial differ- 
ence in a student's life. 

“I wish more students would 
participate to help their own col- 
leagues. I also urge all teachers to 
join in, either by Shuffling or by 
contributing to this great cause” 

A similar though more inti- 


mate ceremony was held to hon- 
our graduate students and their 
donors on March 6 at the 
Montefiore Club. Eleven new 
awards were announced. Vice- 
President Research and Graduate 
Studies Louise Dandurand was 
among the speakers. 

Once again, awards funded by 
faculty and staff were prominent. 
They included the Jay Mannadiar 
Family DIA/DSA Entrance 
Scholarship, the Clarence Bayne 
Internship Award, and the 
Mathematics and_ Statistics 
Graduate Scholarship, funded by 
the department. 

BARBARA BLACK 
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Hear, Here: Griffintown echoes with 


Jacos LARSEN 


If you didn't know what you were 
through it without ever noticing. 

The neighbourhood of Griffin- 
town — sandwiched along the 
Lachine Canal between Little 
Burgundy and the Old Port — 
was once the focal point of indus- 
try lining the Canal and the home 
of Montreal's Irish-Catholic 
working class. Now, Griffintown 
lives on mostly in the memories 
of former residents. 

A cultural revival of sorts is 
taking place in Griffintown, and 
two Concordia grad students are 
there to tell its story. 


Using a creative blend of audio | 
Communications MA student Lisa Gasior has been recording the history of Griffintown along with the sounds of the changing neighbourhood. 


Gasior, an MA student in Media 
and Communication Studies, is 
articulating a new way of explor- 
ing our urban experience. With 
interviews from past and present 
residents, sounds from the neigh- 
bourhood and some of her own 
observations, Gasior is composing 
a soundscape of Griffintown. 

As she explains, soundscapes 
were developed in the 1970s by 
scholars who used sound record- 
ing as a way to critique urban 
noise pollution. But in her work 
with soundscapes, she is trying 
to change that. 

“There's noise in [urban] 
soundscapes, but there's beauty 
init,toor ae 


ested in the role of memory in 
understanding _ Griffintown's 
stages of metamorphosis. Des- 
cribing his work in an email 
interview, he wrote: “The disser- 
tation is an examination of place 


and identity, Griffintown and 
Irishness from about 1870 to 
about 10 minutes ago. I trace the 
are of Irish-Catholic identity 
amongst the residents of this 
working class” neighbourhood 
over this long durée” 

Unlike Gasior, however, Barlow 
has chosen not to conduct his 
research using interviews with 
the aging Griffintowners. As he 
explains, his decision not to 


of historical memory was an eth- 


ical one. 
“If you think about the dynam- 
ics of doing oral history, you are 





UWS 


these stories, and this is a pretty 
heavy thing” 

However, by examining the 
process of commemoration 


underway in the community, 


Barlow found that Griffintown 


was a site of symbolic memory for 
aspects of Montreal's Irish com- 
Barlow has found that “the sym- 
bolic idea of the neighbourhood, 


of the landscape, becomes a 


repository of their memories” 
Barlow's own family traces its 
hiatoey Chiough Gritfintown: Wat 





this is only part of his interest in 
studying the community, 

“I feel the need to document 
the history of this neighbour- 
hood before we're left with some- 
thing else entirely in the form of 
redevelopment,” he explains. 

That interest definitely shared 
by past residents currently resur- 
recting the memories of their old 
neighbourhood. 

“They're reaching their sixties 
and seventies, and they have 
been presented with a prime 
opportunity to recall their lives 
and histories there, and I think 
that's pretty important.” 


Oral history students are digitizing the past for posterity 


KAREN HERLAND 


History has always involved 
telling stories. On March 23, two 
students presented ideas about 
collecting those stories and how 
they can be used. 

The students work with the 
Centre for Oral History and 
Digital Storytelling under Steven 
High. The centre serves to pro- 
vide access to new technologies 





that can facilitate the collection 
and storage of interviews in 
searchable digital format instead 
of as text-based documents. 

Both Marie Pelletier and David 
Sworn spent time recording 
interviews (in most cases over an 
hour long) onto video. Pelletier 
spoke with people at both men’s 
and women’s homeless shelters 
over the last couple of years. 


David Sworn presents the implications of using individuals’ stories to tell 


the history of a community. 
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Sworn interviewed residents of 
St. Henri on their childhoods 
growing up “below the tracks’ 
Sworn’s starting point for 
reflection on the material he col- 
lected was a direct challenge to 
the traditional master narrative. 
“There is an overemphasis on 
emplotment, and on organizing 
material around ‘key events,” he 
observed. To test how this affect- 
ed how history is understood, he 
decided to examine his inter- 
views from different perspectives. 
For instance, he was struck by 
how important place was.when 
he heard Richard Lord’ inter- 
view. “I realized how he was 
always a few seconds away from 
[mentioning] a street name, ora 
place like a barber shop. Lord's 
father was a railway porter, as 
Were many St. Henri residents. 
When “Sworn mapped out 
those locations, hie»was able to 
get a visual sense of the neigh- 
bourhood. He also got a visceral 


sense of how important the phys- 
ical boundary between St. Henri 
and Westmount was in terms of 
access to different schools, and 
ultimately, to different opportuni- 
ties for his subjects. 

Sworn then reviewed the same 
material paying attention to 
metaphor, and again with refer- 
ence to keywords. Each time, he 
noticed different patterns and 
different ways to organize the 
interviews. The exercise under- 
scored for him how much impact 
framework has on interpreting 
material, and how important it is 
to pay attention to the things that 
don't fit, because of what they 
might reveal about the whole. 

Not fitting in was a key element 
of Pelletiers work with homeless 
people. She was )struck by how 
immediate and ahistorical her 
material was, both in terms of the 
lives she was recording and the 
fact that homelessness has not 
been considered in a historical 


context. 

“Many people talked about 
being outside of society, not on 
the bottom rung of the ladder, 
she said. In one video clip, James 
Hill described how directly he 
experienced that exclusion. “If 
you walk in the front door [of the 
Palais des congrés] no one will 
bother you. If I walk in, it’s differ- 
ent” He then described being 
evicted from the ‘lipstick forest’ 
that occupies the northwest cor- 
ner of the ground floor, “even 
though I explained that I was just 
appreciating the art” 

Pelletier described the impor- 
tance of recording the stories of 
people who are homeless. She 
spoke to others.in the depart- 
ment, and to a handful of people 
who had participated in her 
interviews. : 

“Most people would prefer to 
turn a blind eye. But they are not 
just ignoring a situation, they are 
pushing aside people” 
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Per/Son/Alia: bureaucratic beauty 


JENNIFER WESTLAKE 


A surprising amount of paper 
work was involved in attending 
Per/Son/Alia, a collaboration 
between Concordia’s Theatre and 
Music Departments. 

Directed by Canada Research 
Chair for Inter-X Arts Sandeep 
Bhagwati, the production prom- 
ised to explore the conflict between 
bureaucratic and mythological def- 
initions of identity. So you couldn't 
say they didn’t warn you. 

Presenting my photo ID and 
carefully filled out security form, I 
expect to get my ticket, but no, I 
must go to the complaints desk. A 
security guard (Lindsay Wilson) 
snaps her gum, appraises my form 
and raises her eyebrows. I have 
failed to note my middle name. 

Several corrections and several 
lineups later — my coat checked, 
identity tag around my neck — I 
am led into a small room filled 
with a symphonic racket of clack- 
ing typewriters (the work of com- 
poser Joel Corriveau) and baleful- 
eyed bureaucrats. 

The last of these (Stephanie 
Merulla) takes my papers. “Your 
handwriting is atrocious; she in- 
tones. One by one, she shreds them. 

The play's conceit is that we are 
in a theatre and a power outage has 


Bringing stories out 


STEPHANIE BENTO 


Twenty years of war in Uganda 
have caused 1.7 million people to 
flee their homes. Just last week, 
the United Nations reported 
growing potential for violent 
land disputes in Northern 
Uganda. 

But that doesn’t seem to both- 
er Concordia students Shaughn 
McArthur and Adam Azimov, 
who will be going to there with 
the Concordia Volunteer Abroad 
Program (CVAP) in May. The two 
graduates can’t wait to produce 
Project Uganda, a student film 
initiative that highlights the 
CVAP’s most valuable asset: its 
volunteers. 

“The program [CVAP] is about 
the relationships between the aid 
workers and the local kids’ said 
Azimov, who is graduating from 
Communication Studies. “We are 
going to record what the people 
are going through by isolating 
one or two volunteers from vari- 
ous backgrounds and seeing how 


a 





Paula Cardenas was among the performers at the collaborative performance between the theatre and music 


departments. 


delayed the performance. (Yet that 
guard at the complaints desk was 
from Charon Security. ..) The actors 
will entertain us while we wait. 

In commedia dell'arte masks 
and fanciful costumes (combina- 
tions of ultra theatrical, glitzy fab- 
rics and modern, rubbery plastics 
by Azra King-Abadi) they perform 
vaudevillian musical numbers and 
comic/tragic monologues 
inspired in part by personal 
monologues performers submit- 
ted during their auditions. 

Cruelly, the most traumatic 
story belongs to the most inno- 


Africa changes them’ 

The CVAP collects 50 cents per 
student credit to send over 100 
volunteers each year to its 
Concordia Village located in the 
district of Gulu. So far, they col- 
lected $2 million towards the 
construction of a library, a day 
care center, a medical clinic, 
recreational facilities and hous- 
ing units, attending the needs of 
localorphans and young moth- 
ers. Unfortunately, the program 
was not able to send volunteers 
last year due to political instabil- 
ity in the region. 

“It is the first program of its 
Kind in North America?’ Azimov 
Said. “It's an in-house volunteer 
program that is fully funded by 
students. A lot of universities will 
be looking at Concordia as a 
model?” 

Their goal is’to present a 
Canadian perspective on the 
benefits/of volunteering abroad. 
By documenting the voyage of 24 
student aid workers, they hope to 
motivate other universities to 


cent character, played by Krystelle 
Metras. Her bubble-wrap skirt 
suits her bubbly persona, but 
offers no protection from a shat- 
tering sexual assault that is per- 
formed with brutal directness. 

Sitting on stage, watching with 
the audience, some performers pull 
their masks down or look away, 
demonstrating, intentionally or not, 
how hard it is to mask personal feel- 
ings in the face of another's pain. Is 
this the most fundamental form of 
identification? Is our personal reac- 
tion to the cathartic power of the- 
atre our best ID? 


of Africa 


embark on a similar program. 

McArthur, whose world travels 
inspired him to pursue a career 
in journalism, said NGOs have a 
difficult time finding donors 
because people have grown 
desensitized to seeing images of 
starving African children on tele- 
vision. The students want to do 
things differently. 

“It's always been the white 
man behind the camera and the 
locals in front of the caméra. We 
want to show people.interacting. 
This is happening all over the 
world and in yery effective ways,’ 
McArthursaid. 

Project Uganda was awarded a 
scholarship from the Canadian 
International Development Agen- 
ey (CIDA) through a publishing 
agreement with The Gazette. 
Concordia University Television 
(CUTV) has also contributed to 
the documentary by lendingsa@ 
camera, tapes and»afi editing 
facility for post-production, but 
the two still need sound equip- 
ment, more tapes and at least 


Of the sexual assault scene 
actor Koralie Deetjen-Woodward 
later affirms, “We (the actors) 
can't help but react to it” It was 
“the most unsettling experience, 
but beautiful’ In fact, every day of 
the collaborative process that led 
to the performance brought 
“something new and personal’ 

“The power is back!” The actors 
rush to take their places and dark- 
ness descends. 

The sound of lapping water 
transforms the theatre into the 
River Styx, and we are led into a 
womb-like enclosure of red-lit 


- i d 
AP a 
Adam Azimov (left) is finishing his studies before he and fellow student 


Shaughn McArthur pack up their cameras to film the impactof Project 
Uganda’s volunteer work in northern Uganda. 


one more camera. 

Azimov wants to makerthe 
documentary as«<raw and as 
uncut as.possible. “We want to 
setup a type of diary where peo- 
ple can just turn on the camera 
and say what they feel without 
haying us there to them make 
them feel like they are on the 
spot’ 


TVA NV3P-31LVy 


canvas, where a recorded voice 
describes a nightmare that only 
stopped once it was understood as 
a memory of being born, or led 
towards Earth. Lucian Mills’ con- 
temporary music score (sung by 
Nancy Helms, Brian McMillan and 
Charlotte Cumberbirch) builds to 
an uncomfortable volume. 

When the music stops, the can- 
vas panels lift, and there are our 
coats, plastic-wrapped and tagged 
with our ID numbers. 

Outside, we are welcomed to a 
jubilantly macabre marketplace, 
the work of props designer 
Anahita Dehbonehie. “Tongues! 
Teeth!” sings one huckster. False 
legs and feet are displayed; rub- 
bery tongues protrude from a bat- 
tered suitcase. 

The actors impishly foist alter- 
nate body parts on participants (a 
young woman smiles weakly, firm- 
ly shaking her head as one rubbery 
ear after another is pressed against 
her own). We are all happy with our 
originals, thank you very much. 

Cathartic and playful, it was a 
creative and technical workout for 
all concerned. Waiting for the bus 
is so pleasurably simple I forget to 
be impatient, and what would 
have been a hellishly long wait is 
downright heavenly. 





As much as they want to plan 
ahead, they don't know what to 
expect. “It’s absolutely exhilarat- 
ing to be beginning a project and 
you cannot possibly foretell the 
outcome,’ McArthur said. 

They are offering producer 
credits to all who donate equip- 
ment or money. To help go to 
www.projectuganda.com 
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Developing the ideal interface: artists and engineers 


KAREN HERLAND 


It was mostly about language. 

“When Artists and Engineers 
Meet: Divergencies in Concept 
and Process” was the theme of a 
panel discussion featuring two 
professors from Fine Arts, and 
two from Engineering and 
Computer Science. They were 
invited to consider the nature of 
collaboration between artists 
and computer scientists. 

The discussion was moderated 
by Sylvie Lacerte, from the Daniel 
Langlois Foundation, as part of 9 
Evenings Reconsidered: Art, 
Theatre and Engineering, 1966, 
currently on at the Leonard and 
Bina Ellen Gallery. 

When all was said and done, 
finding a way to communicate 
was the biggest complication for 
collaboration. 

“I really don't understand artists, 
but I collaborate with them some- 
times, observed computer scien- 
tist Sudhir Mudur by way of intro- 
duction to his comments. 

Later, Leila Sujir (Studio Arts) 
discussed her year as distin- 
guished artist in residence at the 
University of Calgary's Inter- 
actions lab. The space brings 
artists and computer program- 
mers together to explore the role 
of software engineering in 
human/computer interface. 

“When we first got together, we 
couldn't even agree on a common 
problem, but we could identify 





This photo was taken in 1966 during the nine-evening collaboration between artists and engineers commemo- 
rated in the Ellen Gallery show. In it Robert Rauschenberg and Lucinda Childs discuss the capabilities of the 
theatre electronic environmental modulator (TEEM) system with Herb Schneider, L.J. Robinson and Per Biorn. 


directions we wanted to explore’ 
Comments were made about 
the more formal language of sci- 
ence versus the varied forms of 
artistic expression. Joanna 
Berzowska (Design and 
Computation Arts) whose back- 
ground as artist, high school math 
whiz and programmer came clos- 
est to uniting the two fields, artic- 
ulated how being part of both 
fields sometimes made her feel 
like she really belonged to neither. 
“I think we can all agree that it’s 
not our values, desires or what we 
want to pursue that make us differ- 
ent. It’s the external structures, in 
terms of funding and recognition” 


The other panelists agreed that 
authorship and results (the ‘prod- 
ucts’ of research) were very differ- 
ently defined across disciplines, 
which could lead to frustrations. 

Sujir described a process of 
weekly meetings during her resi- 
dency. “By the second week we 
were already articulating the ‘irri- 
tation factor’ because each [per- 
sons] processes were highly irri- 
tating to the other: 

Mudur recalled working with a 
programmer who was developing 
a new font in a lab in India 
decades ago. Unfortunately, when 
the letters printed, they had 
strange black shadows on them. 


He tossed out those attempts. A 
calligrapher who was collaborat- 
ing with them pulled them from 
the garbage, commenting on their 
beauty. The calligrapher eventual- 
ly exhibited them in a show. 
“When I saw them there, I real- 
ized they were beautiful, but he 
had just thrown them out because 
of the programming bugs’ 
Berzowska pointed out that 
artists are often looking for the 
bug, or a way to break or shift the 
technology as part of their expres- 
sion. She warned about being so 
seduced by newness that the tech- 
nology itself takes centre stage. 
Reza Soleymani pointed out 
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that in the last five to 10 years 
there have been dramatic shifts 
both in programming languages 
and in the integration of more 
technological tools into artistic 
practice. “The main thing is creat- 
ing an interface to facilitate the 
collaboration” He added that 
computer programming has 
become more visual and less tex- 
tual. 

In 9 Evenings, the show docu- 
mented in the Ellen Gallery exhib- 
it, Bell technician Billy Kliiver led a 
team of 30 other technicians over 
nearly 10 months. 

“The engineers were in the serv- 
ice of the [10] artists. It was not an 
equal collaboration; said Lacerte, 
who has studied the event. It last- 
ed from Oct. 13 to 23, 1966, at a 
New York City armory. Although 
10,000 people attended at least 
one evening of the series, the show 
was panned by critics at the time. 

Soleymani said that the key to a 
successful interface is balancing 
the expectations of artists with 
those of engineers. “Engineers can 
help artists improve their expres- 
sion, and artists can help engi- 
neers show their abilities to a 
wider audience” 

He remembered how a recent 
collaboration with artists in creat- 
ing a Wi-Fi network in Montreal 
was important because although 
he taught Wi-Fi in the classroom, 
it was the artists who showed him 
what was available commercially 
and what it could do. 





Crowning achievement 


KAREN HERLAND 


Computer screens displaying 3D 
plans, wind turbines, vehicles, a 
smoked meat slicer and a dog 
waste composter all vied for 
attention as people crowded the 
library building atrium during 
the third official presentation of 
capstone projects. 

Those who arrived for a differ- 
ent session may have seen a 
hybrid electric drive train for city 
buses, equipment capable of 
automatic speech recognition, an 
automatic air purifier or a way to 
test electromagnetic interference 
risk for medical equipment. 

Fourth-year Engineering stu- 
dents across the eight faculty 
programs presented the results of 
two terms of reflection and work 
on a problem posed last 
September. The results are under 
the scrutiny of faculty, CEGEP 
students invited to learn what 
engineering has to offer, family 


and friends, and, of course, other 
students. 

“Like everyone, students per- 
form better when they are going 
to present their work in public? 
explained William Lynch, Assoc- 
iate Dean of Undergraduate 
Programs and Student Affairs. 

All engineering students are 
required to take the course in 
their final year. By the end of 
September, they have divided 
into groups, each one addressing 
a particular problem. In some 
cases, it may be a problem their 
professor devised; in other cases 
it may be a problem presented by 
a local industry. The students 
themselves may identify a prob- 
lem they would like to tackle. 

“They have a series of prelimi- 
nary milestones: defining the 
problem in a paragraph, develop- 
ing a proposal with details of how 
to address it, and submitting 
progress reports, said Lynch. 
Although each department may 


address the project a little differ- 
ently, the result is the same. “This 
is the crowning achievement, the 
capstone of their undergraduate 
education. 

Students have to be able to 
handle the pressure, as a team. 
“It becomes a big part of their 
lives. The closer they are to 
deadline, the harder they're 
working.” 

Each team works under the 
supervision of a professor. “It’s 
meant to mirror a real world 
engineering problem, Lynch 
said, In that context, the super- 
visor plays the role of “intelli- 
gent client.” Lynch explained 
that students keep in touch with 
their supervisor to clarify expec- 
tations or needs. “But the main 
role is for the supervisor to give 
them the problem and let them 


find their way: 
The course has existed in its 
present form since 2001. 


Currently, it is being adapted in 





Engineering students (| to r) Joseph Ajay Philip, Phana Thac, Emalinda 
Tolentino, Shathies Atputharjah and Josey Kochuparampi! demonstrate 
their Hanoibot. The machine, built under the supervision of PhD candi- 
date and part-time faculty member David Claveau and technician Ted 
Obuchowicz. The project addressed the Towers of Hanoi puzzle with a 
recursive algorithm in mechanical, instead of software, form. 


a modified form for third year 
students. Software engineering 
has already developed a course 
with a specific, defined problem 
that the whole class tackles over 


a single term. 

Other departments are in the 
process of establishing similar 
courses. “We're satisfied with 
the capstone model, Lynch said. 
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Mission residents gain 
some private space of their own 


Marc LOSIER 


Students and faculty members 
from Art Education and the Fibres 
stream of Studio Arts were on hand 
April 1 at the Old Brewery Mission 
Gallery to celebrate the vernissage 
of a unique pilot project. 

This past year, the Mission's 
Webster (for men) and Patricia 
Mackenzie (for women) Pavilions 
underwent major changes, thanks 
in part to a federal grant it 
received in 2005 

Under the leadership of local 
architect Amie Neff and the 
Mission's director, James Hughes, 


the renovations created four new 
staff offices, larger living areas, 
laundry facilities and computer- 
resource rooms for house- and 
job-hunting. Hughes said the 
funding allows the shelter to max- 
imize Etape, its 90-day rehabilita- 
tion and reintegration program. 
“Ultimately, our niche is to 
know the homeless and help them 
plan their way out of shelter life 
permanently. It’s now a much 


more professional environment.’ 
Gone are the shelter’s num- 
bered single beds; they've been 
replaced by staggered bunk beds 
that provide more privacy, with 








This untitled screen showing a skeleton is by Sabina Matyiku, a second- 
year Photography major with a minor in Studio Arts and Art History. She 
says it is an allusion to mortality, a call for physical, psychological and 
spiritual self-care. 


Undergraduates vote in record numbers: Eight thousand 
and one students voted in the annual election of the Concordia Student 
Union — a record, according to chief electoral officer Jason Druker. He 
told The Link that nearly 700 of the votes were spoiled ballots. 

The winning slate by a comfortable 1,000-vote margin was Unity. 
President-elect Angelica Novoa is a vice-president on the current execu- 
tive. The new executive takes office June 1. 

Fees were raised for QPIRG, the public interest research group, and as 
we reported on page one, a levy of one per cent for sustainability proj- 
ects was approved. 

The students approved two referendum questions expressing opposi- 
tion to increases in the recreation and athletics fee and ancillary fees, 
but these decisions are not binding on the Board of Governors. 

Dean of Students Keith Pruden said a number of complaints were filed 
with Security regarding supporters taking down the posters of rivals. He 
called the atmosphere leading up to the vote “testy.” 


removable fabric screens. 

Concordia’ involvement began in 
June 2006, when an informal discus- 
sion between Neff and Fibres profes- 
sor Laura Endacott sparked the par- 
ticipation of four departmental 
classes this past winter term. The 
architect wanted each fabric screen 
to have a unique design, and asked 
Endacott for advice on which mate- 
rials and dyes to use. 

At a glance, replacing a shelter's 
bed numbers with personalized 
fabric screens may not seem sig- 
nificant, but to the shelter’s 
clients, who are often victims of 
abuse, sleeping under a work of 
art that you can identify with 
rather than being tagged with a 
number might go a long way 
towards rediscovering your identi- 
ty and sense of self. 

Neff had also been in touch with 
local outreach groups in Montreal. 
When youth group Dans la Rue 
offered to contribute a large graffi- 
ti-style piece to the Mission, Neff 
was inspired to push the 
Concordia angle a little further. 

She contacted Endacott to ask if 
she would be interested in having 
her students design the shelter’s 
new privacy screens, perhaps as 
part of their curriculum. Endacott 
accepted, and they were off. 

“T think it’s an excellent oppor- 
tunity for students, a real chal- 
lenge, it bridges the academic 
world with the community” said 
the Fibres professor. 

Endacott’s participation creat- 
ed excitement. The department 
expanded their contribution to 
include the Community Art 
Education courses of Linda 
Szabad-Smyth and part-time 
professors Janette Haggar and 
Carol Beer-Houpert. 

Using the department's network 





Left to 


right: Laura Endacott (Studio Arts), Linda Szabad-Smyth (Art 





Education), Jennifer Wicks (student in Art Education), Janette Haggar (Art 
Education), Amie Neff (Grenier + Richards Architectes) is in front. 


of safe houses and outreach cen- 
tres in Montreal, Art Education 
students worked in small groups 
and completed their community 
service requirements — 20 hours 
each semester — by guiding com- 
munity members in designing 
their own screens for the Mission. 

The result has been one of the 
most dynamic outreach initiatives 
ever between a university and its 
city surroundings. “As far as I 
know, this is a pilot project of its 
own kind in North America, 
Endacott said. 

As for Neff, whose work on this 
project with Montreal firm 
Grenier+Richards will go towards 
completing her Canadian archi- 
tectural license, she could not 
have been more pleased. 

“The reaction so far has been that 


[the clients] feel a sense of pride, 
entitlement, which is really fabu- 
lous. They also feel separated from 
the emergency centre? Neff said. 

At the unveiling on April 1, 
artists from Montreal outreach 
centers St. James, Chez Doris, 
Manoir de LAge d’Or, the Centre for 
Human Development Friendship 
Program, as well as children and 
adults from Concordia’s Saturday 
art school, all pitched in their own 
screens with help from Art 
Education students. 

“It was art for a purpose, and I 
feel like it’s needed. I got a lot out 
of it? said second-year Art 
Education student Jennifer Wicks. 

Endacott hopes that the buzz 
created this year leads to contin- 
ued involvement next year with 
other fine arts groups. 
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English schools open for community 


BARBARA BLACK 


In Canada’s early days, the school 
was the centre of the community. 
Gradually — through the special- 
ization of the curriculum, the 
fragmentation of the school sys- 
tem, and for many other reasons 
— that changed. Now the Quebec 
government is launching a proj- 
ect to restore that community 
dimension to some schools. 

Noel Burke, Assistant Deputy 
Minister for the English- 
Speaking Community in the 
Ministére de I’Education, du 
Loisir et du Sport (MELS), 
spoke to members of the 
Quebec Association for Adult 
Learning (QAAL) at Concordia 
on March 29. 

He was there to explain com- 
munity learning centres, or CLCs. 


A three-year initiative funded 
through the Quebec-Canada 
Entente for Minority Languages 
in Canada, CLCs are being devel- 
oped in 15 English-language 
schools, many of them in quite 
isolated areas. 

Based on a model developed in 
a poor neighbourhood of New 
York City, the CLC will stay open 
on weekends and beyond the 
school day as the site for all sorts 
of community development, 
from dance classes to adult liter- 
acy and association meetings. 

The idea is to deliver educa- 
tional and support services in a 
seamless and integrated fashion 
by pooling resources and sharing 
the responsibility of service deliv- 
ery with as many citizens as pos- 
sible. 

Burke's talk marked the fifth 


Diplomatic tour 


Daniel Jouanneau, the French ambassador to Canada (left), was wel- 
comed to Concordia by President Claude Lajeunesse on April 3, along 
with Francois Alabrune, the French Consul-General to Quebec City, and 


several consular officers. 


The group toured the labs of computer scientists Ching Suen and 
Sofiéne Tahar and digital artist Barbara Layne, and met with JMSB Dean 
Jerry Tomberlin. They also chatted with Thomas Coutelen, one of 
Concordia’s many students from France, before meeting with members 


of the President's Cabinet. 





annual Quebec Adult Learning 
Week (Semaine Québécoise des 
adultes en formation) for QAAL, 
which is based in Concordia’s 
Education Department. 

QAAL co-president Leah Moss 
is enthusiastic about the CLC 
concept. “We expect that 
Concordia will find ways to part- 
ner with the CLC initiative since 
they are such a good community 
partner and have so much to 
offer; she said. 

“The needs of the English- 
speaking communities in 
Quebec are substantial in terms 
of their dispersion, distance and 
lack of services in English. We are 
confident that once a need with- 
in the CLC network is identified, 
we can broker something with 
Concordia and get them involved 
in this exciting endeavour. 





The EV Building became a different kind of laboratory when student firefighters used it to practice operations 
in a highrise situation involving potentially hazardous research materials. 
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Leah Moss is the co-president of the Quebec Association for Adult Learning 


based in the Education Department. 


School for 
firefighters 


Darren Dumoulin, Senior Advisor, 
Emergency Manage-ment, reports 
that student firefighters from the 
IPIQ (Institut de protection contre 
les incendies du Québec) have 
been attending class in the EV 
building as part of their academy’s 
high-rise building course. 

“Student firefighters visited the 
building to acquire a better under- 
standing of the different systems 
found in high-rise buildings, such 
as fire suppression, ventilation, 
electrical, and elevators; he said. 
“We also exposed them to our 
environment, which has a differ- 
ent dynamic than an office build- 
ing. Research and hazardous 
materials can put a very different 
spin on fighting a fire. 

“The course also includes prac- 
tical training. Students walked up 
and down the 16 flights of stairs 


several times, wearing their 
turnout gear and with equipment 
in hand. Once they were exhaust- 
ed, instructors had the students 
simulate a fire hose installation in 
the stairwell” 

Dumoulin said the program 
was also an education for our 
security personnel. By accompa- 
nying the firefighters, they learned 
what to expect from the fire 
department if a fire was to occur 
in one of the university's buildings. 

“Having Concordia host the stu- 
dents from the fire academy is a 
perfect fit? Dumoulin said. 
“Concordia is after all in the edu- 
cation business, and benefits by 
having future firefighters who 
may one day respond to 
Concordia armed with first-hand 
knowledge of our buildings and 
community.’ 
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A Giraffe in Paris 


Geordie Productions is proud to present A Giraffe in Paris. Based on true events in the early 
19th century, A Giraffe in Paris is an enchanting tale about the power of friendship and why 
one should always believe in magic. Performances run from April 27 to May 6 in the DeSéve 
Cinema. Tickets are $12.50 for children, $15 for adults. Recommended for children ages 6 to 12 
and adults of all ages. For more information call (514) 845-9810 or visit www.geordie.ca 


FOFA show 


The Undergraduate Student Exhibition and the Stanley Mills Purchase Prize will hold a joint 
vernissage April 5 at the FOFA gallery. The evening begins at 4:30 p.m. with a talk from the 
artists, and the vernissage is from 5:30 to 7:30 p.m. 

The Undergraduate Student Exhibition, a Faculty of Fine Arts tradition for more than 25 years, 
offers students an opportunity to present their work in a professional public gallery and intro- 
duces the work of Concordia's emerging contemporary artists to the general public. Past recip- 
ients of the Mills Purchase Prize are on display in the Corridor Vitrines of the EV building. 
Both exhibits will be on display until April 20. 


Opinions on lobbying 


Are you interested in winning a three-month paid internship with the Quebec Lobbyists 
Commissioner? If you have an opinion about how the supervision of Quebec's lobbying activ- 
ities are (or aren't) improving democratic life, try entering this essay competition. The dead- 
line is April 13, and details are available on the Commissioner's site: 
www.commissairelobby.qc.ca/ 


Citizenship ceremony 


To commemorate the 60th anniversary of Canadian citizenship, Concordia in collaboration 
with Citizenship and Immigration Canada (CIC) is organizing a citizenship ceremony on 
Monday, April 23, in the de Seve Cinema. 

If you have applied for Canadian citizenship in recent months, you might be eligible to partic- 
ipate to this special ceremony. To find out, contact Pierre Lizotte before the April 6 deadline 
at plizotte@jmsb.concordia.ca or at ext. 2406. 


AIDS in art 


The VAV Gallery will display Exhib/IT, a selection of student works from the AIDS/HIV course, 
until April 13. The vernissage is April 5 Due to graphic nature of the content, it is limited to 
adults only (18+). 


Grease your gears 


Montreal's Tour de l'ile is set for Sunday, June 3, and Colors of Concordia is already gearing up! 
This marks their sixth year of participation in the bike fest, and they had 74 countries repre- 
sented last year alone. Register at www.colorsofconcordia.com and represent your country 
while raising money for student scholarships for which all Concordia students are eligible. 
More information is available on the website. 


HIGH NOTES 


A BENEFIT CONCERT 


Honorary Patrons 


Jacqueline & Paul Desmarais 
Carolyn & Richard J. Renaud 


Gail & David P. O'Brien 


Sunday evening, May 6, 2007 
A unique opportunity to hear some of 
opera's most talented singers in the splendid 
setting of the Notre-Dame Basilica and to 
support Beaux-Arts Concordia Fine Arts and 
the Orchestre Métropolitain.du Grand Montréal. 


Maria Guleghina (soprano) 
performing courtesy of the Metropolitan Opera 


Accompanied by the choir and musicians of 


the Orchestre Métropolitain du Grand Montréal 514-848-2424. (4397) / opera@concordia.ca 


Bizet : Carmen Act 2 Verdi : Aida, Triumphal March 


Hospitals then and now 


Hospital Builders: Experts and Consumers, 1893-2007 continues on display in the Art History 
vitrine (third floor, EV) until May 6. Access is free, from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. on weekends and 9 a.m. 
to 9 p.m. on weekdays. The exhibit explores hospitals in three main categories: image, archi- 
tecture and material culture. 


McCord on Canada-China links 


The McCord Museum invites proposals for presentations addressing the interrelationship 
between Canada and China to be presented at 'Golden Mountain: China and Canada, inter- 
connected’ in November 2007. This call for papers ends April 15 For more information, please 
see the McCord site: www.mccord-museum.qc.ca/en/activities/colloquia/ 


Engineering alumni meet 


Community”, a national teaching and learning conference, in partnership with McGraw-Hill 
Ryerson on May 14, 15 and 16. More information: spirit-of-inguiry.concordia.ca 


U.K. speaker on management 


Concordia's Chartwells team is now in training for the Bell Walk for Kids Help Phone to be held 
on May 6. They will be raising funds for the children's hotline that helps kids 24 hours a day, 
seven days a week, by giving a troubled child somewhere to turn. Show your support by pledg- 
ing or by taking part yourself! Information is available on the website: www.bellwalkforkid- 
shelpphone.ca 


m 


Multi-faith Chaplaincy holds a number of interesting workshops on insight and zen medita- 
tion, spirituality and Buddhist chanting. Check out their website: 
deanofstudents.concordia.ca/chaplaincy/, and keep an eye out for their newsletter, Sources. 


Concert only: $60, $150, and $250 
Cocktail & Concert: $1,000 


Neil Shicoff (tenor) Cocktail, Concert & Dinner: $3,000 


Bryn Terfel (bass-baritone) 


Gianna Corbisiero (soprano) 


Tickets purchased are eligible for a 
charitable tax receipt, with the 
exception of tickets at $60. 


Mare Hervieux (tenor) 


Irina Mishura (mezzo-soprano) 


Réservez vos billets dés maintenant 


and Conductor 


highnotes.concordia.ca 
Yannick Nézet-Séguin. 


On the program 


Ode 
Puccini: Tosca Act 1 KG 


Orchestre 


Metropolitain 
du Grand Montréal 
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Boxer Otis Grant highlights 











annual sports business conference 


RYAN SZPORER 


Concordia’s annual Diploma in 
Sports Administration Sport 
Business Conference lent the 
microphone and podium on 
March 30 to some inspiring 
speakers, notably Montreal 
boxer Otis Grant. 

"We thought he embodied 
what we were trying to reach [in 
a guest], all in one,” said co- 
organizer Mohammed Shih- 
abeldeen. 

Grant is a Concordia alumnus 
(BA in Recreation and Leisure 
93) and a high-profile athlete. 
With his gym, Grant Brothers 
Boxing, he has ventured into the 
business side of the sports 
world. Now in an administrative 
position with the Lester B. 
Pearson School Board, he was 
ranked as high as third in the 
world as a middleweight during 
his university career. 





Otis Grant discussed how his athletic career at Concordia helped prepare 
him for his career in sports administration and education. 


G3ASHVN A3N09 


"My time at Concordia was so 
important to me,” he told the 
audience. "When youre educat- 
ed, doors open for — you. 
Nobody's going to take that 
away from you. [Your educa- 
tion] stays with you your entire 
life.” 

He ended his speech by shar- 
ing the secret to his success, 
the "five Ps" he picked up from 
a New Jersey middle-school 
teacher: Proper Preparation 
Prevents Poor Performance. 

Martin Spalding, Grand Prix 
of Canada general manager 
and also a Concordia grad, 
spoke of how he climbed the 
corporate ladder from working 
as a disc jockey at CHOM-FM. 
He also gave some insight into 
event management and pro- 
motion. 

"If youre risk-averse, I suggest 
you go work in a bank and do 
your 35 years,” said Spalding 


CONCORDIACORNER 


lightheartedly. With his busi- 
ness, “you get to see your efforts 
come to light.” 

Grant and Spalding bookend- 
ed the conference, which in- 
cluded several panel discus- 
sions. By day’s end, about 80 
people, including volunteers 
and speakers, had taken part. It 
wrapped up with all the atten- 
dees gathering to watch the 
Canadiens and Ottawa Senators 
game. 

It was the fourth annual con- 
ference of its kind. Each year, 
new organizers take the helm, 
as the DSA program can be 
completed in only two semes- 
ters. 

"There was talk of cancelling 
this year’s event. We decided to 
step in and keep it going,” said 
Shihabeldeen, who co-organ- 
ized the conference with fellow 
DSA students Matt De Faria and 
Charles Lesieur. 





Extra-Soft Lab is extra heavy on research 


KAREN HERLAND 


Research/creation is a concept 
increasingly applied to work 
coming out of the Fine Arts 
Faculty, especially for those 
associated with Hexagram. 

“I define the term as more 
research-heavy, an artistic prac- 
tice that relies on new methods 
and uses emerging technolo- 
gies, said Joanna Berzowska, of 
XS (Extra-Soft) Labs. 

Located on the 10th floor of 
the EV Building, XS Labs inte- 
grate electronics, circuitry and 
conductive yarns in textiles and 
wearable clothes. “Even if we're 


| using something like ther- 


mochromic pigments, we're 
using them in a way that no one 
has ever done before” 

The idea is to translate the 
traditionally hard, plastic and 


| Square interface associated 





with technology into the soft, 
tactile, intimate realm of mate- 
rials that are worn against the 
skin. In so doing, XS labs com- 


bines engineering with art, 
emerging media with tradition- 
al realms like stitching and 
weaving, and the male-domi- 
nated world of electronics with 
the female, domestic world of 
sewing and fashion. 

In fact, it was that artificial 
gender divide that got 
Berzowska interested in mas- 
tering the technology in the first 
place. “I developed an insatiable 
need to understand how the 
technologies work” 

Lab associates and research 
assistants come from a variety 
of disciplines, including design, 
computation arts, fibres, art 
education and computer sci- 
ence. “It’s very multi-discipli- 
nary that way. It needs to be” 

XS Labs has been invited to 
give workshops at the Royal 
Academy of Fine Arts in 
Copenhagen and even further 
afield, in India and Australia. 
“It’s part of my pedagogical 
practice to show young and 
emerging artists how easy elec- 


tronics are to understand and 
use!” 

For the last five years, 
Berzowska and her colleagues 
have been developing techno- 
logical ways to have clothes reg- 
ister memory or _ context. 
Intimate Memory (see image) 
registers when the wearer has 
been touched or even breathed 
upon with changing colours and 
flashing lights. Another piece 
uses shape memory alloys to 
allow appliqués on clothing to 
open, close or fold over. 

Berzowska’s has tried to make 
each new project equally valid 
in terms of engineering and art. 
That means that results should 
be published with the Institute 
of Electrical Electronics 
Engineers, and shown in gal- 
leries and museums. 

She is concerned that trying 
to be both (“wearing two hats, 
and two gloves”) can fail. “It’s 
true that you can end up with 
something very thin when 
youre trying to cover such a 





Joanna Berzowska (left) tests the circuitry on Intimate Memory with the 
help of Marguerite Bromley and Marcello Coelho. 


large area” she said. But being 
able to demonstrably bridge 
both worlds has been a priority. 

In the next five years, shed 
like to move away from focusing 


on the technical innovation 
towards art and design. “Td like 
to be able to exploit the techno- 
logical innovations from the last 
five years to their full extent” 





